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A TALE OF HOMBURG. 


Tue Lutheran cemetery of Homburg vor der Hihe 
has no special attraction for a stranger, unless it 
be the profusion of flowers which spring up round 
the graves. Roses red, white, and yellow, dahlias, 
geraniums, pansies, sweet-william, and a legion of 
wild-flowers, seem to mock with their gaiety the 
sad shadows of the grave-stones. Many of the 
monuments stand in a small plot of their own, 
fenced in by a miniature palisade, and laid out in 
flower-beds and tiny paths, a space being left for a 
seat under a trellised canopy. These gardens are 
more generally left to the bounty of Nature 
than to the care of man, but occasionally may be 
seen a sombre figure stooping over a flower-bed, or 
trimming the borders of some loved inclosure. 

I was strolling one June evening amid the tombs 
and roses, when I saw the seat in one of the little 
gardens occupied by a man clad in deep mourning. 
An Englishman certainly, from his appearance, I at 
once judged him to be, before I had heard the voice 
of a little brown-eyed, ruddy child, who was tod- 
dling about the paths, and stooping over the flowers. 
Not far from the spot stood a man-servant, hidden 
by the arbour from the view of the visitors to the 
grave. The occupant of the seat, who was a young 
man of neat, soldier-like appearance, was gazing 
vacantly upon the little girl, who was engaged in 
filling a wire basket with flowers, picked with no 
small amount of difficulty. When filled, this was 
carried to her father (for so I naturally guessed him 
to be), duly arranged by him, and then laid as an 
offering at the foot of the bright green mound. 
This done, the child, clambering up to her father’s 
side on the seat, asked him solemnly : 

‘Will mother like to smell them, father ?’ 

*T am sure she will, darling,’ was the reply. 

I was all this time concealed behind an adjoining 
monument, whence I watched every movement of 
the mourners who had so attracted my attention. 
Presently, the man-servant coming forward, inti- 
mated that it was getting late, and, with an air of 
authority, mingled with respect, opened the small 


gate of the inclosure for his master to pass out. 


The latter, kneeling for a moment, with his fore- 
head resting upon the cross, which sprang from 
some ivy-clad rock-work at the head of the grave, 
kissed the name inscribed, and, followed by his 
daughter, who insisted upon shutting the gate 
herself with great carefulness, took the path to 
the entrance of the cemetery. As soon as they 
were out of sight, I hurried to the spot which had 
already awakened in me a strong feeling of curi- 
osity, and read these words, inscribed in gilt char- 
acter on a cross of white marble : 


Hier ruhet in Gott, Loviss MARGARETHA MARTYN, 
Geb. den 22 August 1849. Gest. den 3 Mai 1870. 


On the reverse of the cross, an English inscription 
ran thus : 


Here rests in peace, Louise Marcaret Martyn, 
the dearly loved wife of Cyrtt Joun Marryy, late a 
Captain in Her Britannic Majesty’s ——th Hussars. 
Born 22 August 1849. Died 3 May 1870. 

After gazing sadly at these words, and noting much 
that I have described, I bent my way homewards, 
in a saddened state of feeling. 

It was easy enough to read a tale of sorrow in what 
I had seen ; but there was something more to be 
read between the lines, I felt sure. The expression 
of the widower’s face, and the authoritative manner 
of the servant, could not but mean something. 
However, I soon afterwards entered the gardens of 
the Kurhaus, and mingled with the crowd of prom- 
enaders. My friend, Dr Fichte, had asked me 
to sup with him that evening ; he would be sure 
to know something about the Martyns, if there 
was anything worth telling, so that I did not 
fail to avail myself of his invitation. After our 
pleasant little meal, when the doctor had pulled 
down from the wall a china pipe, with a stem as 
tall as himself, and I had filled my own pipe with 
caporal, I told him what I had seen in the cemetery. 

‘Ah! there’s a sad story about them, my friend, 
almost too sad fora happy meeting like the present ; 
but you shall hear it. It was in 1869, somewhat 
early in the season, that an English gentleman, 
named Martyn, called upon me for advice. He was 
a strong-looking man of athletic build, and had one 
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of your regular English faces, expressive of coolness 
and resolve. From his appearance, I should have 
said that there was not a healthier man in Hom- 
burg ; nor was it easy for me, after a careful examin- 
ation, to discover his ailment. But I need not tell 
you, that it is often the physician’s duty to devote 
his attention to an imaginary sickness, and to listen 
with as interested an air to delusions as to real, 
suffering. Without entering into any technical 
details, it will be enough for me to say that my 
patient described himself as suffering from general 
debility and lack of energy. He said he was 
always losing ground, that luck was against him, 
and that there must be some one thing radically 
wrong in his constitution, which prevented his 
playing a successful part in the world. He had 
tried all sorts of systems, as he called them, but 
they had failed miserably, and he was now a 
broken-down man. He assured me that he had 
no mental cause of anxiety, that he was perfectly 
happy in his domestic relations, and that he was 
not in any degree hypochondriacal. I prescribed 
for him a course of bathing, early hours, and 
regular exercise, and, on his taking leave, begged 
for my wife to be allowed to make the acquaint- 
ance of Mrs Martyn. This request, you must under- 
stand, I made from a desire to have a few words’ 
conversation with my ge wife regarding his 
case, But as he grew fidgety and nervous on m 

making the proposal, I bade him good-bye with 
the hope of seeing him again in my own house. 
His manner had tended to confirm my rising appre- 
hension that my patient’s disease was not of such 
a nature as we can minister to, and, after a second 
a visit from him, I felt the absolute neces- 
sity myself into personal communica- 
tion with his wife. I had already made her ac- 
quaintance in the gardens, and had been struck by 
her singular grace and sad beauty of expression. 
I called at their lodgings one day after my after- 
noon’s work, and was ushered at once into a small 
room at the top of the house, which was in Doro- 
theenstrasse, a street not much frequented, as you 
know, by your countrymen. I found Martyn 
and his wife seated opposite to each other at a 
small table, on which was placed an oval board 
covered with green cloth, and marked with the 
plan of a rouge-et-noir table. Opposite Mrs Martyn, 
who was acting as croupier, was placed the inven- 
taire of the bank, consisting of rouleaux of gold 
and silver, two small boxes with compartments for 
various pieces of money, the talon of white marble 
for the taille of six packs of cards to stand on, and 
the basket into which the used cards were thrown. 
Martyn’s back was turned towards me as I entered 
the room ; his wife faced me, so that I caught at 
once her glance of anguish and anxiety, revealing 
in a moment the nature of her husband’s ailment, 
which I had suspected to be beyond my power to 


cure. 
— faites le jeu,” called out the poor 


“Come, doctor, try your luck,” cried the poor 
madman, as he placed four gold pieces on the red. 
“Our minimum is two florins, and I never go 
higher than a hundred.” 

‘I put a couple of florins on the red. Mrs Martyn 

out: “ Le jew est fait, rien ne va plus ;” dealt 
out in two lots the requisite number of cards; 


and saying: “ Rouge gagne,” swee 
off her gold and my and 
some fresh cards from the talon for the next deal, 

‘ Bowing to the poor croupier, whose sad, serious 
face told plainly enough what it cost her to keep 
her poor husband thus amused, I said adieu to m 
name from whom, however, I had no s 

ifficulty in getting away. 

“My dear doctor,” he said, “if you will put 
down your hat, have a glass of iced water by your 
side, and follow my play steadily, your fortune is 
made, The Bank has only an advantage of one- 
third per cent., which is double the chance of the 
public tables here.” Then addressing his wife: 
“ Pardon, monsieur, voulez-vous bien me changer une 
note de trente-cing gulden ?” 

‘ However, I pleaded stress of work ; promised 
to return before long, and have some steady play ; 
and hurried out, my heart wrung with the sound 
of “ Messieurs, faites le jeu,’ as I went down the 
staircase. 

‘In the evening of the same day I received a 
note from Mrs Martyn, in which she told me that 
she would call on me between seven and eight 
o’clock the next morning. At the appointed time, 
after my last patient * left me, I found the 
young lady awaiting our interview. But before I 

on any further, you must know what she was 
ike. She was very tall and slim, too tall for 
beauty, though her natural grace and ease removed 
any awkwardness that excessive height might have 
given her figure. Her head and features were 
rather small, and the natural colour of her face— 
then pale—must have been fresh and thoroughly 
English, Her soft brown hair was tied behind 
into one thick plait, which fell below her shoul- 
ders. As she swept into this room through the 
folding-doors, my great pity for her was for the 
moment lost in admiration of her beauty. Sinking 
down on the sofa, she burst into an agony of tears. 
“Forgive me, doctor; I cannot restrain myself 
before you, for I know that you can feel for me. I 
was unwilling to take up your time, but knowing 
that you would wish to be informed of all the 
circumstances attending my husband’s illness, I 
have drawn up an account of the few months pre- 
vious to the accident which led to it. When you 
have read it, I will consult you again.” She then 
left me the narrative, which I will now ask you to 
read, before I complete the tale.’ 

The doctor soon afterwards left me absorbed in 
the carefully written manuscript, which ran as 
follows : 

‘My dear husband had not a fault, as I thought, 
when I married him. Accomplished, good-hum- 
oured, handsome ; every one loved him, and our 
first year’s married life was unclouded by a speck 
of trouble. We had spent our winter’s leave of 
absence in Germany, my husband having wished 
to collect information about the Prussian mili- 
tary system, with the view of writing on the 
subject. We stopped here on our return, and 
one day, by way of amusement, going up to the 
roulette-table in the Kursaal, my husband put a 
napoleon on No. 19, which was then the number 
of my years. Round went the roulette, the ivory 
ball rattled, fell into No. 19, and my husband took 
up thirty-five napoleons besides the one he had 
staked, Pleased, as he could not help being, his 
face wore an expression of something almost like 
shame, as we walked out of the rooms. 
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“T don’t feel as if I had come by this money 
honestly,” he said ; “ what shall I do with it?” 

‘Amid various projects, he decided to give a grand 
treat to the men of his troop, and relieve the 
families in the —— that stood in need of help, 
Sad news awaited us on our arrival in England. 
Owing to the failure of an assurance company, my 
father-in-law, who held a large number of shares 
in it, was deprived of all his fortune, and it seemed 
as if he must depend upon his friends for the very 
means of subsistence. My husband effected an 
exchange to a regiment in India, and we were 

nding the last anxious weeks in my old home, 
He had left me for a few days to go to town on 
business, and I was eagerly looking out for a letter 
from him during this our first separation, when at 
last came the wished-for envelope, with a foreign 
head on it, and stamped with the post-mark, Hom- 
burg v.d. H. Fortunately I was alone as I read, 
almost terrified, that my husband had gone to 
Homburg, with a view of winning a handsome sum 
of = which to buy an annuity for his 
father. e success of his first venture in gainin 
thirty-five napoleons had in a sense demoralise 
him. He had now plunged into et com- 
mencing to play with great luck, and winning 
five hundred pounds on the first evening. This 
was almost doubled the next day. He deter- 
mined to leave when he had won fifteen hun- 
dred pounds, but on the third day he left off 
play with a loss of two hundred pounds, and on 
the fourth, the whole of the rest of his winnings 
was gone, together with the hundred pounds he 
had taken out to play with. The anxiety I felt to 
be with my husband, when I read this terrible letter, 
prevented my yielding to anything like useless 
grief; I got ready my travelling things in an hour, 
and telling my people at home that Cyril wanted 
to see me immediately on pressing business, I 
left our house in time to reach London by mid-day. 
Fortunately on that very morning a half-yearly divi- 
dend of money of my own had been forwarded to me 
in the customary way ; I cashed this at our banker’s, 
and after ing a wretched afternoon in London, 
of course all alone, I left by the mail train for 
Brussels. I must tell you that, wanting to rest 
somewhere, I had wandered into our Academy 
Exhibition of Pictures, and had there been at first 
staggered, and then fascinated, by a large painting 
of a rouge-et-noir table, surrounded by every 
representative of gambling life. Long did I stand 
leaning on the rail before the picture, reading the 
history of every group, and finding my own 
ew in a young wife endeavouring to drag 

er husband from the scene. In twenty-four 

hours after I had left London, as quickly as 
the letters travel, I was with my dear husband 
in Louisenstrasse. Oh, how pale and wan he 
looked! But the happiness I felt in once more 
being by his side to comfort him, makes me look 
back to that meeting with more joy than sorrow. 
He kissed me so tenderly, ask ow our little 
Edith was, and then, pulling a chair to the table, 
rested his head on his hand, and remained silent 
for a minute or two. 

“O Louise,” he said, “I have ruined you;” 
and then he broke down completely. When I had 
had some tea, I told him cheerfully we must then 
talk of business. I had brought sixty pounds in 
ten-pound notes, which would pay any little bills 
he owed, and take us home. But my husband 


would not speak, sitting motionless, with his face 
buried in his hands. At last, as I feared, came out 
worse news. He owed L.150 to a banker in Hom- 
burg, and had bound himself to make over the pro- 
ceeds of his commission, whenever he should sell 
out, to an English money-lender, who had advanced 
him a large sum at about 70 per cent. interest. I 
would not shew my husband what I felt on hear- 
— and hard as the struggle was, I tried to 

lightly of his loss. We must stay at Hom- 
burg until more of my dividends were sent to me, 
then hasten home, and hurry out to India, where 
we could live on Cyril’s pay, and perhaps send 
some of it to his father. My husband got more 
cheerful as the evening wore on ; and as we walked 
through the Schloss garden into the cemetery, he 
said: “ Well, I shan't have to lie here after all, 
Louise, having shot myself through despair.” 
Tired out as I was, I went to bed very early, and 
was soon asleep, when I was awakened by the 
— of some one groping about near the dressing- 
table. 

“Tt is I, dear ; don’t be alarmed,” said Cyril, as 
I asked in terror who was there. “I am only 
looking for my cigar-case.” 

‘He seemed as frightened as I was, and his voice 
trembled as he answered me. The next morning, 
when I had occasion to open my purse, all my notes 
were gone, and there was nothing in it but some 
bits of tobacco-leaf sticking to it, as though it had 
been carried in the pocket with loose cigars, The 
purse had not been out of my possession till I had 
put it on the dressing-table at night. Oh the sad 
a of the thought which flashed upon me! 
God forgive me if I a him, for he knew 
not what he was doing. That money must have 
followed the way of the rest. Cyril must leave 
here at once. I would not stay for the remainder 
of the money I expected. That morning we had 
engaged horses for a ride to Saalburg, and I would 
urge upon my husband the necessity of his going 
away In the afternoon. We had hardly left the 
town when occurred the accident which deprived 
my dearest husband of his reason. My horse shied 
across the road at one of the little milk-carts drawn 
by dogs, and slipped quietly down into a ditch at 
the road-side, vu me to step off without a 
scratch. Cyril sprang off his horse, and rushed up 
to assist me, when my animal, in his struggles 
to stand up, kicked my husband on the forehead 
as he had stooped down to raise me. From that 
moment he lay without sense or feeling for five 
days, with a great starred wound on his forehead, 
like the break which a stone makes in glass, 
Nothing but a slow laboured breathing and the 
irregular beats of his pulse shewed that he still 
lived, for his eyes, though open, were quite insen- 
sible to the light. An operation of raising the 
depressed parts of the bone to their proper level 
had been successfully performed, and the symptoms 
generally seemed favourable to his recovery. It 
was not until he was unmistakably out of all 
danger that I thought of a consequence more ter- 
rible than death, and almost hoped that he might 
be taken from me if he was not to be restored 
whole. But it was not to be. His memory and 
reason were gone, and the doctors would not de- 
ceive me, a oer with the hope of a cure. We 
sent for our child, of course, and are staying here 
for a time, as my poor husband is amused by the 
people and music, and we have some very kind 
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friends here. The history of that toy rouge-et- 
noir table is this: One day, during a quiet time, 
I ventured to take Cyril into the gaming-room. 
had thought, poor fellow, that his mind was too 
much of a blank to have been affected by the sight 
of the play, but he became so excited and anxious 
to be continually looking on, that it was judged 
advisable to withdraw him entirely from the rooms. 
I contrived a miniature table for him at home, 
where we play with counterfeit napoleons. He is 
under the delusion that he is always losing money, 
and had often talked of going to consult a doctor 
on the subject, but had promised not to do this 
without telling me. 

‘I have now told you our story, which will 

thaps help to guide you in treating your patient. 

ou will, I know, pardon me if I have wearied 
you. 


The foregoing narrative had so impressed me, 
that the only words I addressed to Dr Fichte, as 
he re-entered the room, were: ‘And the sequel, 
doctor? What befell this treasure of a woman ?’ 

‘I was naturally anxious,’ said my friend, ‘that 
the Martyns should leave Homburg without delay, 
their sojourn here being as bad for the husband’s 
condition as it was painful to the wife. But there 
were difficulties attending this step. Mrs Martyn, 
though she would have braved most things on the 
poor fellow’s behalf, seemed to shrink most sensi- 
tively from the idea of meeting their relations in 
England. He was in good bodily health, she was 

tly comforted by the society of some kind 
friends, and they were able to live here more 
economically than they could have done in Eng- 
land; so that it was decided that they should pass, 
at all events, the ensuing winter in Homburg. We 
saw a good deal of them during those months. 
Martyn was quiet and tractable; and his wife 
would brighten up as she saw him romping with 
their child, or eagerly excited over a game of back- 
gammon with my wife. It seemed, indeed, as 
though her life might not be the blank it had 
threatened to be, filled up as it now was by care 
for her husband, and affection for her child. The 
hope, too, was ever present with her that the 
great trouble might pass away, and that this was 
to be but a sad chapter in the story of their lives. 
But with the spring came more sorrow. April 
had been unusually cold, when a short summer of 
great heat set in for a week. One day, Mrs 
Martyn called to ask my advice respecting her 
little girl, who had caught a cold, and was other- 
wise ailing, from having sat out too late in the 
ens. I returned with her to Dorotheenstrasse, 

and found the child struggling for breath, and 
shewing all the symptoms of a severe attack of 
diphtheria. Captain Martyn was committed to 
the charge of some friends, but his wife, I need 
scarcely tell you, could not be persuaded to leave 
her child’s side. The next day the little sufferer 
was worse, and gave such manifest signs of sink- 
ing, that it seemed unnecessary to prepare her 
mother for the end. For three days } frad been 
by her child’s side, giving it ammonia every second 
hour, fumigating the room, and changing the 
linen. She would do everything herself, from a 
feeling, as she told me, that no one would ’so faith- 
ully carry out my injunctions. On the fourth 
day, when I knew that the crisis must come, the 
child began to mend, and in a few hours I was 


I | advisability of now leaving the 


able to gladden the mother by telling her that all 
immediate danger was over. I urged upon her the 
atient to pro- 
fessional care, as the fear of contagion still existed. 
But she would not move from the house; and 
as the child slowly advanced towards recovery, 
so she began to sicken from the same deadiy 
disease. In three days all was over, her powers 
of resisting the complaint being exhausted by 
her previous labours. I followed her to the 
grave where she now lies, and have taught her 
husband and child to take a pride in adorning it, 
He is happily saved from the real consciousness 
of his loss. We see much of misery and vice here, 
but also something of the beauty of goodness. I 
have done.’ 

Our pipes had long since gone out, while I 
listened to this sad story. Icould not trust myself 
to revisit the cemetery. 


I was at Homburg in the following year, and 
soon found myself at the grave which had so fasci- 
nated me the previous year. Another cross exactly 
similar to the old one, stood at the head of a very 
fresh mound, with an inscription recording that 
Cyril Martyn also here rests in peace. Little Edith 
was waiting in charge of the Fichtes, to be sent to 
her mother’s relations in England. 


A WORD TO INVALIDS. 


Mr C. Home Dovatas, in a little book appro- 
priately ‘dedicated to British and American in- 
valids, has done good service to those who, for 
change of climate, if not of. mind, are constrained 
to cross the sea. His book, which is called Searches 
for Summer, shews ‘the anti-winter tactics of an 
invalid ;’ and, as that invalid was the writer’s own 
wife, there is the very best reason for believing that 
the care bestowed upon the details collected ‘during 
three years of travelling,’ was as real and earnest 
as it certainly is pee. The chief places visited 
and meteorologically or atmospherically described 
are: Ajaccio, Alexandria, Algiers, Basle, Biarritz, 
Cairo, Cannes, Cordova, Florence, Funchall 
(Madeira), Geneva, Genoa, Gibraltar, Granada, 
Hyéres, Jersey, Lisbon, Lugano, Madrid, Malaga, 
Malta, Marseille, Mentone, Montreux, Naples, 
Nice, Palermo, Pau, Rome, San Remo, Seville, 
Valencia, and the Isle of Wight. The writer him- 
self supplies the best recommendation of his book 
by the statement that his own invalid, his wife, 
who suffered from ‘severe and almost incessant 
coughing and breathlessness,’ and, before starting, 
‘had become so weak that she could hardly stand, 
nor speak above a whisper,’ rose, thanks to the 
‘beautiful Mediterranean climes, from a ‘con- 
dition of prostrate invalidism, to one of compara- 
tive health and strength.” Lest, however, too 
sanguine hopes should be excited in the bosoms 
of other suflerers, it is only right to remark that 
Mr Douglas divides invalids ‘into three classes: 
those who are organically and hopelessly dis- 
eased ; those who are functionally diseased ; and 
those who, having no disease at all, have come 
abroad to relieve the ennui of country residence 
with a little fun and flirtation ;’ and that he puts 
Mrs Douglas in the second category. 

As regards climate, too, a few garg re- 
marks may not be out of place. The whole and 
the sick are equally prone to give the climate credit 
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or discredit for what is due solely to themselves 
and their habits, and equally resemble the invalid 
lady who, having taken a very liberal luncheon, 
and having subsequently been afflicted with head- 
ache, attributed her sensations to ‘an intoxicating 
lightness in the air of this place.’ On the other 
hand, an unusual elasticity of both body and mind 
is frequently set down to atmospheric influences, 
when the observant doctor, or nurse, or friend is 
erfectly aware that it arises from something very 
vifferent, such as either the adoption or repudiation 
of a particular diet, an unwonted effort and course 
of exercise, the absence of an irritating cause, the 
resence of cheerful society. Of course, there may 
certain subtle powers inherent in certain atmos- 
heres, and supreme over certain organisations ; 
Prt, as a rule, we may say of climate what was 
said by no less an authority than Sir James Clarke 
of another ‘fetich ;’ ‘The belief so generally en- 
tertained, that medicine can counteract the effects 
of habitual errors of regimen, should be regarded 
as mere sophistry.’ 

Of Ajaccio, we learn that January there is ‘in 
temperature equal to April in the south of England, 
and to May in Scotland ; while, in point of what 
we understand generally by “ fine” weather, it 
would appear that ‘the Corsican January is superior 
both to the English April and to the Scotch May. 
The mean of January at Ajaccio is 4° to 5° above 
that of Nice and Mentone ; and the warmth of the 
nights is unquestionably a great point for an invalid’ 
A great deal is said in favour of Algiers ; but not 
only is the climate of Algiers in winter ‘an emi- 
nently fickle one, and in this respect dangerous to 
the invalid,’ who is counselled ‘carefully to note a 
well-placed thermometer, and whenever he sees a 
temperature abnormally high—and it is generally 
at first accompanied by the most exquisite weather 
—not to sales tele walk, or still less his drive, with- 
out making provision for an instantaneous change ;’ 
but the dust also ‘is often extremely annoying,’ 
and, ‘ —— with the glare of the sun on the white 
houses and white roads, it is very injurious to the 
eyes. Let no one go without coloured conver 
spectacles,’ or omit to wear them at once, before 
‘the mischief is done.’ 
couple Biarritz and Pau, both because of their com- 
parative proximity, and because the weather ex- 
perienced at those two places in the winter of 
1863-1864 was carefully observed and contrasted 
as follows: ‘ The mean temperature of each month 
will be seen to be higher at Biarritz than at Pau, 
as might be expected, since the former is nearly on 
the level of the sea, and close to it, whilst Pau is 
sixty miles off, and seven hundred feet above it, 
The difference of temperature is greatest at night 
and least at mid-day. At Biarritz there were 
twenty-one nights of frost during the season, 
against twenty-eight at Pau; and in January, 
when we had our greatest cold, the lowest at 
Biarritz was 22°, against 16° on the same night at 
Pau. The air, as will be seen, is decidedly drier 
at Pau than at Biarritz, as was to be expected, 
since the close proximity of the sea to the latter 
place must afford a never-failing source from 
which to draw the moisture held in suspension in 
the atmosphere.’ Cannes, Mentone, San Remo, 
and Nice form a natural combination ; and of them 
it is suggested that ‘those who are not very delicate 
may find Cannes or Nice to suit them better than 
Mentone or San Remo. It is a question, one 


It will be convenient to. 


authority says, ‘of shelter or no shelter; and 
shelter is not always in these climes an unques- 
tionable blessing” The great enemy to be dreaded 
is, no doubt, the mistral ; but ‘then, in ordinary 
seasons, the mistral does not blow often, nor long 
at a time ;’ and a winter is mentioned—-the winter 
of 1873, apparently—during which, at Nice, there 
were ‘not, in all, above six or eight days of it, 
between the 1st of January and the Ist of April.’ 
If, however, shelter be the first thing desired, 
‘there can be no doubt that Mentone or San Remo 
are the places to go to.’ Yet, even at Mentone, 
with its sheltering and picturesque mountains, 
there is at times dreadfully cold weather, against 
which, from the absence of coal-fires and other 
comforts, there is no protection for invalids. Here, 
in fact, we touch on the weak point of nearly all 
southern climes. If we could introduce good Eng- 
lish houses, with appropriate carpets, coal, and 
fire-grates, to Mentone, or any other spot in the 
Riviera, no one need go anywhere else for a 
delightful winter resort. 

As regards the Spanish places—such as Cordova, 
Granada, Madrid, Malaga, Seville, and Valencia 
—they all have a geographical claim to be named 
in the same breath; but, so far as the invalid is 
concerned, Malaga is the flower of them all, for its 
‘winter climate’ is, according to the experience of 
Mr Douglas, ‘as nearly perfect as any in the 
world,’ As for Cordova, ‘the invalid should not 
leave Malaga,’ to travel thither a six hours’ railway 
journey, ‘till the middle of February ;’ and as by 
the 7th of March ‘the heat of the sun was then 
beginning to be oppressive, the country round 
being quite shadeless’ and ‘uninteresting,’ there 
cannot be much inducement to settle down there. 
It will be better to proceed to Seville, which, how- 
ever, though ‘comparatively clean and free from 
smells,’ is stated, on the ground of a month’s observ- 
ation, to have a ‘spring climate not so good for 
an invalid as that of Malaga,’ and to possess one 
great drawback in the number of sights which even 
an invalid, who hopes for convalescence, and will 
have to face a battery of inquiring friends, must 
see at all risks, Of Granada, Madrid, and Valencia 
very little is said, though comparative tables of 
meteorology are given ; but anybody who knows 
anything is aware that the climate of Madrid is 
beneath contempt: the very Spaniards themselves, 
in their own proverb, describe it as ‘three months 
of winter, and nine months of Gehenna, and the 
invalid who would dream of going thither in search 
of a benign atmosphere would find it cheaper, less 
fatiguing, and, probably, far more beneficial, to 
spend a few months at Hanwell. Florence, Genoa, 

aples, and Rome occur to the mind in familiar 
connection ; and of them not one is recommended 
to the invalid who is anxious to circumvent the 
winter. Genoa, we are admonished, ‘is not a 
good place for an invalid ;’ the ‘north wind, or 
Tramontana, at Rome, is bitterly cold, and, com- 
bined with the effect of a powerful sun, highly 
dangerous ;’ moreover, ‘Florence is still worse 
than Rome ;’ and ‘it is insanity for an invalid 
unable to stand exposure to cold, to set off in 
February, or even March, from Nice or Mentone 
to “do” Rome, Florence, Naples, &c.’ Pegli, in 
the neighbourhood of Genoa, is admitted to be 
‘now considerably frequented by invalids in 
winter ;’ howbeit, it is asserted that ‘those who 
depend much on temperature will do better at 
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the French stations in winter, although ‘in April 
or May a few weeks at Pegli may be an agreeable 
variety.’ As re Gibraltar, the account given 
by Mr Douglas of his experiences during a part of 
December 1870, is enough to raise an invalid’s 
hopes to the highest pitch, to be dashed, soon 
afterwards, by the unsatisfactory warning : ‘ Let no 
one, however, go to Gibraltar on the faith of 
having such weather as we had; as it was un- 
doubtedly exceptionally fine and warm for the 
season. You may encounter a “ Levanter,” which, 
having swept the whole surface of the Mediter- 
ranean before it reaches you, is chill and laden 
with moisture.’ Still, ‘to any one who does not 
dread the sea, a trip to Gibraltar in winter is well 
worth while.... In three days, you may expect 
to pass from the surly British winter to the blue 
skies and warm sunshine of the south ;’ and for 
the invalid, whose complaint is rather mental and 
sentimental than bodily, there is the mixture of 
novelty and homeliness in the sight to be seen 
‘from your hotel-window,’ at which you may 
‘watch a strange gathering of many nations,’ and 
in ‘the familiar strains of God save the Queen, 
at gun-fire ; while over the motley throng there 
waves the meteor flag, the proud banner of Brit- 
annia.’ Of a once favourite resort it is written, 
that ‘the days of Hyéres have passed away, 
although ‘its climate and its scenery are the 
same as when every one went to it or to Mont- 
pellier ;’ and the reason for the change may be 
partially due to the fact, that the hollow preten- 
sions, which it did not itself put forward, but 
which others insisted upon putting forward upon 
its behalf, have at last been seen through, and 
it has been discovered that ‘Hyéres is subject 
to excessively severe weather both in winter and 
spring.” But, in justice to Hyéres, it should 
be added that, so far, it is only ‘like the whole 
of the south of France;’ and ‘this is a truth 
which ought to be dinned into the public ear until 
it comes to be popularly understood, which at 
present it is very far from being ; even medical 
men being for the most part as ignorant as non- 
medical.... Near the sea, on both sides of the 
channel, you have a somewhat mitigated winter 
climate; but as you get into the interior of France, 
you may probably encounter cold almost unknown 
in the British Islands,” As regards Jersey, an 
elaborate comparison is drawn between the 
climates of Edinburgh, Jersey, and Mentone ; and 
the conclusion arrived at, which ‘needs no ghost 
come from the grave to tell us,’ is, that in January, 
February, and March, Jersey is considerably 
warmer than Edinburgh, and Mentone than Jer- 
sey, though ‘it is a mistake for an invalid to make 
sure of finding again, either at Mentone or Jersey, 
the exact weather which he had found at a previous 
visit—the variations from year to year being quite 
as great there as at home. This, from experi- 
ence, we know to be the case. 

Of Marseille it is written, that ‘winter makes 
occasional raids, and succeeds now and again, 
between December and March, in establishing 
his rule for a few weeks;’ and in 1871, the 
Marseillais appear to have had ten days’ skat- 
ing, which is quite as much as a Londoner has 
had for some years past, and even more. But 
what most concerns the invalid to remember 
is, that ‘in spring and winter, Marseille, like the 
whole south-east of France, is liable to visita- 


tions of the north wind—the terrible mistral— 
compared to whose venom even the fangs of our 
own spring north-easters are as the bite of the flea 
to the sting of the scorpion.’ The Isle of Wight, 
having ‘a temperature in January but 2° above that 
of Edinburgh, holds out but small promise of 
enabling an invalid ‘to get beyond the reign of 
winter ;’ still there certainly are nooks, even in 
the Isle of Wight, where, as at Nice, a great deal 
may be done with ‘warm rooms in a sheltered 
situation ;? and invalids, ‘to whom it is not 
convenient to go so far from home as Spain or 
Africa, may be glad to know that, ‘ bearing west 
from Portsmouth,’ the temperature ‘grows rapidly 
warmer ; and in this corner of England, if any- 
where in Great Britain, may the invalid hope to 
escape from the rigour of winter. From Exeter to 
Land’s End, the mean warmth of the coldest month 
of the year ranges from 42° to 44}°. The latter 
temperature is nearly 6° above that of January in 
London, and very nearly equal to that of April in 
Edinburgh. It is above that of either 
January or February at Pau in the south of France’ 
The information respecting Alexandria, Basle, 
Cairo, Funchall (Madeira), Geneva, Lisbon, Lugano, 
Malta, Montreux, and Palermo is almost entirely 
appears, however, from the s, that Januar 
considerably colder’ at Geneva, Basle, 
and Lugano, ‘than in London or Edinburgh ;’ that 
‘February may be said to be about of equal tem- 
pate in London, Montreux, and Lugano, but a 
ittle colder at Geneva and Basle ;’ that ‘a London 
March is in temperature intermediate between that 
of Geneva and Lugano ;’ that ‘ April is nearly the 
same in London, Montreux, Geneva, and le, 
and 4° to 5° warmer in Lugano than in these 
places ;’ and that ‘in May all the above stations 
are considerably warmer than London: a supe- 
riority which may be said broadly to be main- 
tained till November, when the conditions are 
reversed,’ And let it be borne in mind that ‘no 
invalid depending on temperature should think of 
leaving the Riviera for Montreux, or any of the 
Swiss stations, before May.’ 


THE BLOSSOMING OF AN ALOE. 
CHAPTER XV.—THE BILLET OF A BULLET. 


Durine the long journey of the following day, 
Lady Mervyn had the compartment of the railway 
carriage in which she travelled almost uninter- 
ruptedly to herself. She did not feel the journey; 
she hardly took any note of the hours, as she sat 
back in a corner seat, the blind drawn between her 
and the wintry landscape, her hands folded over 
David’s letter, in her lap. She broke the tedium 
of the time by none of the resources of travel ; she 
had no book, no newspaper, no ‘ Guide ;’ and she 
took no refreshment throughout the long day, than 
which she had counted none more bitter in a life 
which had not lacked bitterness, The whole of 
that life passed in review before her mind’s eye, 
during the hours of her journey. How fruitful in 
delusions, in deceptions, in mortifications, it had 
been ; how wearisome, for the most part lonely, 
and little worth living, she said to herself in this 
moment of profound depression, and sickness of 
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heart, when her mask was quite off, and she was 
reckoning with Fate. Why was it so with her? 
Why was it so with almost every one? Lady 
Mervyn could not read the riddle; she had no 
key to the puzzle ; she was unconscious that she 
was a thorough worldling at heart, and had all her 
life served false gods, whose payments are made in 
disillusion, in disgust, in deadly weariness, and the 
blank mortification of failure. She would have 
been shocked at the mere idea that she could 
be regarded as anything but a religious woman, 
and she had never entertained a doubt of the 
purity and elevation of her own motives. Had she 
not always lived for others, for the interests of her 
husband and children? And was it not quite 
intolerable that this should be her reward? Lady 
Mervyn was a good woman, no doubt, in a certain 
sense ; she had fulfilled hard duties conscientiously, 
and endured difficult conditions well; but she 
loved the world and the things of the world, and 
her religion was the ordinary amalgam of opinion, 
sentiment, and decorum, which, passing for spiritual 
obedience, faith, hope, and charity, simulates the 
true supernatural life, to the supreme content and 
satisfaction of nine-tenths of so-called Christians, 
It was utterly shocking and unbearable to her 
that a blow should have been struck at her pride 
by David, her son, whom she had trained in 
principles of uprightness, propriety, and self- 
respect, and from whom she had expected great 
and good things, among them, his docile and 
cheerful compliance with her wish that he should 
marry Anne Cairnes. It never occurred to Lady 
Mervyn that there was any baseness in this 
design, or that she could forfeit her son’s respect 
by forming it ; but she was fully, keenly alive to 
the wrong which he had inflicted upon her. 

The haste with which she had set out upon this 
journey was one of the very rare instances of weak- 
ness with which Lady Mervyn had ever had cause 
to reproach herself. Since the news of the Bala- 
klava Charge had reached her, and they had all 
been in suspense about David, ‘ dangerously 
wounded,’ she had suffered a great deal, mostly in 
silence ; and when this letter came, and she knew 
that her son was, at all events, still living, but that 
the hope and ambition of her life were struck 
down as effectually as his death would have 
destroyed them ; when she knew that only in view 
of death had he told her the truth at last, and that 
she had been deceived, living in a fool’s paradise of 
baseless hopes and futile schemes for so long, there 
swept over the proud woman a storm of agony. 
Her first feeling was that she must get away ; all of 
a sudden her surroundings became intolerable to 
her ; the long monotony, which she usually minded 
not at all, became insufferable ; she must get away, 
somewhere, before she could even make up her 
mind to the fittest line of action for her to take. 
The secret which she had learned suffocated her 
while she remained in the quiet, commonplace 
atmosphere of unconscious Barrholme ; she must 
take it away with her safely from thence, and study 


it, take into her heart all its bitterness and its full 
present and future significance, and then decide. 
There would not have appeared to most people much, 
if indeed there were any, room for discussion of 
what was to be done. The statement of facts which 
her son made to her was perfectly clear, the prayer 
he urged was as definite as it was earnest ; but Lady 
Mervyn was by habit as well as by nature cautious. 
The very first thought that had come to her, dis- 
tinctly, with the revelation of the truth, was—that 
it must be hidden as long as possible. Why? since 
it could not be hidden altogether. She could not 
have told, perhaps, but she felt it. Not until con- 
cealment could no longer be maintained, would she 
admit to Sir Alexander and Marion that her son 
had been so false to all the traditions of his race, 
so traitorous to all the interests of his family. 

The night had brought counsel, but not consola- 
tion. There was none: there could be none; and 
the hours, as they passed, did not soften, but 
hardened her rather against her disobedient and 
ungrateful son. She did not forget his danger ; 
she did not lose sight of the fact, that only respite, 
not security, was implied by the last news. She 
knew, she realised his pain, his fever. She prob- 
ably exaggerated his mental and physical sufferings 
alike ; but the picture did not move her to pardon, 
or to any softness of feeling; she was haunted 
by the knowledge that if, even yet, he should die, 
she could not forgive him. Husband and son! 
These two she had really loved. On them, all 
the passion and affection of her concentrated and 
reticent nature had been expended ; and for what ? 
As Lady Mervyn repeated this question to herself 
with a bitter smile, many an episode of the past 
came out of the long years which lay behind her, 
and forced her to look upon them again. And she 
saw their faces—betrayed trust; outraged love, 
delicacy, and honour ; infidelities condoned, heart- 
less, selfish extravagance covered up and repaired, 
oh, with what contrivance, sacrifice, pretence ; and 
the barren triumph of governing at last—when, 
for him, life had no more temptations, and few 
pleasures—a man whom she still loved, indeed, 
but for whom it was impossible to feel respect! It 
was a meagre harvest for her to have reaped, who 
had stood, in her youth and beauty, ‘ breast-high 
amid the corn’ of the great world’s field ; and she 
felt its meagreness, And now, when she had looked 
for aftermath, and an Indian summer, what had 
she found? Ingratitude, deceit, defection. What 
manner of woman was this, who had entrapped a 
gentleman into a secret marriage? David wrote 
of her youth and innocence, her ignorance of the 
world, or total unconsciousness of the arbitrary 
distinction which existed between his mother’s 
place in life and hers ; but Lady Mervyn believed 
she knew what that sort of thing was worth ; 
and that this farmer’s daughter, brought up in 
the coarseness of such a sphere, was merely a 
handsome adventuress, who had tricked her son 
into a marriage, which she knew must be acknow- 
ledged, and of which she would reap the advantages 
sooner or later. 
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And her son had been with her for weeks, and 
had kept this secret from her! All her love and 
care, all her solicitude and pride, the pangs she had 
endured, the efforts she had made to redeem his 
future inheritance from the ravages which his 
father’s profligacy had made in it, had won for her 
this reward. Anger, especially the sharp and bitter 
anger aroused by those we love, is never consistent, 
and Lady Mervyn forgot, in adding up the items 
which made the sum of her son’s ingratitude, that 
he knew very little of the family history, and posi- 
tively nothing of her management of the Barrholme 
estate. What had it come to now? David had 
ruined and undone all she had accomplished ; and 
the old prestige of the Mervyns was destroyed. Of 
what avail would be the distinction he might gain 
now; he would come home, if he should escape 
the perils and win the glory of this war, either to 
be banished from his father’s house, or to bring a 
low-born wife thither. Did Lady Mervyn remem- 
ber, in the tumult of her angry sorrow, that Anne 
Cairnes was not of much more distinguished origin 
than the ‘Lucy’ for whom David so confidently 
entreated his mother’s tenderness and care? If 
she did remember this, she put the reminiscence 
from her, and made Anne Cairnes and her vain 
wasted love additional elements of her displeasure, 
which, hour after hour, grew and deepened into 
an implacability that always had a place in her 
character, and that had asserted itself through- 
out her life against everybody who had ever 
wronged her, with the sole exception of her 
husband. 

At ten o’clock on the morning after her arrival 
in London, Lady Mervyn, who had decided upon 
not giving her son’s wife any notice of her intended 
visit, set out from her hotel (the Euston) for the 
unknown region of Hammersmith. The day was 
as unpropitious as the most ardent admirer of the 
fitness M 5 things could have desired. Cold, rain, 
gray darkness, and omnipresent mud were the 
Galing characteristics of the capital—a day on 
which surely all happy and contented folk would 
stay indoors by the fireside. The drive seemed 
interminable to Lady Mervyn, and yet she shrank 
with aversion from the idea of its vulgar termina- 
tion at a shop. At length the carriage stopped, 
and Lady Mervyn looked out. This was not the 
right place ; the carriage had stopped opposite a 
stationer’s shop. She called to the driver, who 
came to the brougham door to explain. 

‘I can’t get up any nearer, ma’am; they’re 
bringing out the coffin.’ 

‘Bringing out the coffin! What do you mean? 
It is Ferris, No. 11: a work and trimming shop I 


‘Yes, ma’am, I know; and this is No. 8..—The 
man stood aside, as Lady Mervyn put her head out 
of the carriage—‘ But there’s a funeral there. I 
beg your on ; I thought you was belonging to 
it. You see, ma'am, there it is, No. 11, T. Ferris. 
And there’s the mourners coming now; they’ve 
got the coffin in all right.’ 

‘What shall I do?’ thought Lady Mervyn. ‘A 
death in the house makes it difficult for me to go 
in and ask for any one” After a moment’s uncer- 
tainty, she desired the driver to resume his seat, 
and she stepped out. It was not raining just at 
that moment, and the people in the adjoining 
houses had come to the shop doors to see the 
funeral procession start from Ferris’s at No, 11. 


It consisted simply of a hearse and one mourning- 
coach. The men had closed the door of the hearse, 
and were arranging the pall, when Lady Mervyn 
left her carriage ; the next moment the a 
of the mourning-coach took their places. They 
were four in number, two women and two men, 
Lady Mervyn advanced as near to the mourning- 
coach as No. 9. Two girls, with very serious faces, 
stood on the threshold of No. 8, and she heard what 
they said: ‘There goes poor Mrs Ferris ; she feels 
it dreadfully. And that’s the doctor. He gave her 
up from the first.’ 

‘Poor young thing!’ said the other girl. ‘I 
suppose she never was strong. And just to think 
that the news that her husband wasn’t killed after 
all came in too late!’ 

The little procession moved off, and the girls 
went back into the stationer’s shop. Lady Mervyn 
lowered her veil over her pale face, followed them, 
and having asked to see some note-paper, said to 
the girl who served her, as she not over the 
— upon the counter: ‘Ferris’s shop is shut, 

perceive. There has been a death.’ 

‘Yes; the funeral has just left. It is Mrs 
Ferris’s sister. She was married to an officer, and 
news came that he was killed in the Crimea. Poor 
Mrs Mervyn never did any good after that; and 
she died on Sunday last. Galloping consumption, 
they called it.’ 

The young lady evidently liked the romantic 
aspect of this bit of social tragedy. She told the 
ae history with emphasis, and not without 
eeling. 

Thank you; that will do nicely. The five- 
— packet, if you please.” And then Lady 

fervyn got into the carriage again, and went back 
to the Euston Hotel, from whence, in the afternoon, 
she despatched a letter to Mrs Ferris. 


CHAPTER XVI.—LADY MERVYN’S EXPEDIENT. 


In ‘the same room which had witnessed the 
agonised parting between her son and his young 
wife—the parting destined to realise all their 
fears, though in so different a manner—the room 
from which Lucy’s coffin had been carried out the 
day before, Mrs Ferris received the visit which 
Lady Mervyn’s letter announced to her. The grief 
of the poor woman, very deep and sincere, was 
largely mingled with fright and perplexity. Lucy 
had sickened and died with such terrible rapidity, 
her illness had demanded such incessant exertion 
and care, and the end had, quite at the last, come 
so suddenly, that her sister had been unable to 
think of, to speculate upon anything but that which 
was before her eyes. Afterwards came the ques- 
tion, What were they to do? Lucy was dead; 
David, as likely as not, was dead also; there 
remained the secret of the marriage and the child. 
But what if David Mervyn were not dead—and 
two days after Lucy’s death, they learned by the 
latest news from the seat of war that he was living 
when the mail left—then, how were they to inform 
him of the truth, and how, in his state, would he 
bear it? Much discussion of these matters had 
taken place between the husband and the wife— 
commonplace folks, but sincerely desirous to do 
what was right—during the weary days while Lucy 
lay in her shroud, with all the care and misery 
gone from her fair face for ever. And lo! the 
solution of their difficulty had come of itself. Here 
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was David Mervyn’s mother, aware alike of the 
marriage and its dissolution, asking, courteously 
enough, for an interview with Lucy’s sister. Her 
son had informed her, Lady Mervyn said—not 
hinting at all that the information had reached her 
by a mistake—of the circumstances of his mar- 
riage; and she had come to London with the 
intention of visiting his wife. Mrs Ferris read the 
words with a great pang, though relief mingled with 
its pain. 

oath, my poor darling,’ she thought, ‘ how much 
you would have felt this. If you had only had 
a little more strength to bear up against trouble, 
it might all have come right ; for, if she had not 
intended to be kind to you, surely this , lady 
would never have come to see you with her own 
eyes. 
“irs Ferris was so unpretending a person, her 
appearance and manners were in such thorough 
accordance with her position in life, that she could 
not be called vulgar; and her reception of Lady 
Mervyn was respectful, yet independent. Lady 
Mervyn could not be quite insensible to the evi- 
dences of deep grief in the sister’s face and manner, 
and she speedily recognised the total unconscious- 
ness on Mrs Ferris’s part of any possible cause of 
offence or antagonism. Mrs Ferris and her hus- 
band had always regarded the matter between 
David Mervyn and his parents as completely his 
a? in no way theirs, and they so regarded it 


The sitting-room had been ‘settled’ into the 
normal primness of its ‘unlet’ condition. No 
trace of Lucy’s presence lingered there. The inner 
toom, in which she had died, was dismantled. It 
was difficult to realise that so sad a drama of pain 
sorrow, love, and death had so recently been played 
out within those walls ; and Lady Mervyn, who, 
though she had been hardening herself all day 
against emotion, had not been able to overcome 
it altogether on her entrance, felt it subside with 
every minute that passed by. The angry impulse 
that had prompted her, even after the shock of the 
knowledge that the obnoxious marriage was so 
awfully ended, to treat Lucy’s relatives as co- 
conspirators with her disobedient son, faded away 
before the quiet, sad face of Mrs Ferris, her dee 
mourning-dress, and the calm respect with whic 
she received her. The recent presence of death, 
which Lady Mervyn could not realise, was too real 
in the sorrowing sister’s mind for any other con- 
sideration to find a place there, except, perhaps, 
that of a welcome relief from responsibility. 

‘Of course, you were aware,’ said Lady Mervyn, 
‘that my son had kept his marriage a secret from 
his own family ?’ 

‘I was aware of that, my lady,’ replied Mrs 
Ferris we ; ‘but as we knew the marriage was 
_ regular, we had no call to interfere, Captain 

ervyn would have told you about it, I know, 
before he went out to the war, but poor Lucy would 
not hear of it.’ 

‘And why ?” 

‘Because she had a dread of strangers, my lady ; 
and when her husband had to leave her, she 
thought she could bear her trouble better with her 
own people. It was not out of any unkindness,’ 
said Mrs Ferris quickly, totally mistaking the 
meaning of the flush that came over Lady Mervyn’s 
face ; ‘of course, she knew your ladyship had a 
Tight to the consolation of your son’s wife and 


child, but she felt she could not bear it, and that 
is the honest truth. She begged Captain Mervyn 
to keep the secret until he came back, and she got 
the better of him—indeed, he never refused her 
anything—and how he ever came to write to your 
ladyship, without giving Lucy due warning first, 
I cannot tell.’ 

‘ My son wrote to me on the night before he was 
wounded, knowing that he was to go into action on 
the next day, and wishing to place his wife and 
child under my protection,’ 

‘Would to God he had written to her instead !’ 
said Mrs Ferris ; ‘I think a letter from him might 
have kept her here for a while, at all events. I 
suppose he could not trust himself to write to 
her, and took the chance of not being wounded. 
Nothing could persuade her that he was not dead ; 
in the first place, we could not keep the news from 
her: have it she must and would ; and then she 
would not believe that there could be any hope.’ 

*‘T gather from what you say that she had been 
ill some time. Was that so?’ 

‘Yes, my lady. Lucy was always delicate, and 
she never quite got over an accident she met with 
just before little Lucy’s birth” 

‘An accident! Of what nature ?’ 

Mrs Ferris then briefly told Lady Mervyn the 
circumstances ; and Lady Mervyn recognised, with 
a strange bitterness, the explanation of the sudden 
summons which had ed David away from 
Barrholme in the autumn of ’53. O yes, it had 
all been this Lucy, this dead Lucy! The whole 
scene re-enacted itself before her eyes, as Mrs 
Ferris went into details ; she saw David dancing 
with Anne Cairnes, paying her the meaningless 
attentions which had led her (Lady Mervyn) to 
form such baseless hopes and projects—her cheek 
burned angrily at the recollection—she saw Anne 
Cairnes’s face as it was when she came to her with 
David’s deceptive message, and told her own 
secret so unconsciously at the same time. And 
she hardened her heart—torn as it was at the 
same moment with suspense and dread about him 
—against her son and his dead wife. 

‘She was never strong afterwards, my lady, 
continued Mrs Ferris, while quiet tears rolled 
unheeded along her cheeks ; ‘and though she was 
very happy—for never did I see such love as there 
was between those two—it did not alter that. But 
of all things, she never could bear Captain Mervyn 
to think she was ill; wherever he wanted to go, 
she was always ready to go, and she had such high 
spirits, while he was with her, that she never 
would give in to being ill. But she had a bad 
cough the whole winter ; and when the war began, 
and he went away, I thought she would have died 
before the next morning. And he—he looked 
more dead than alive too, when he came down, out 
of this very room.’ 

She paused, and looked round the walls with a 
shivering sob. 

‘We had a dreadful time of it, after that. Lucy 
did not try to bear her trouble well, but she 
would not have had the strength, at anyrate. She 
never complained much, but I knew she was 
very ill. Ihad seen my mother before her, with 
that kind of cough, and those bright eyes. She 
went away, with little Lucy, to the seaside for 
a while, and there she got better; but it did not 
last; and there was never an hour of her life when 
she was awake—and there were many, many nights 
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she never slept at all—that she was not shaking 

with fear. Many a time she would walk about the 

room with her hands over her ears, and her eyes 

starting with terror, declaring she could hear the 
ms!” 


‘How dreadful.’ The mother had undergone 
her own peculiar agonies too, but they had not 
taken the same form as poor Lucy’s weaker 
terrors. 

‘Yes, it was dreadful ; and I used to be a little 
hard with the poor thing, sometimes, I’m afraid,’ 
said Mrs Ferris, with simple contrition ; ‘but it 
was for her own good, and because my husband 
was impatient sometimes—men cannot understand 
how women feel, my oe I used to be afraid 
that he would object to Lucy’s staying here. Not 
that he ever did; I misjudged him ; he has nothing 
to reproach himself with; and, indeed, when she 
caught a very bad cold, in the end of September, 
and did not seem to get any better in spite of 
all we could do, he took fright sooner than I did, 
and was kinder to her and more tender than I 
was.’ 

‘Then you have been alarmed about her for 
some time. Did my son know that her health 
was so delicate ?’ 

‘I am afraid not. She never would hear of 
my writing to him, and I never could get out of 
her whether she told him ; she would either say: 
“Wait until he comes home, and then I shall 

uite well ;” or she would lay down her head on 
the letter she was writing, and cry, so that I 
could not bear to look at her. She had good 
advice and every care. But she had been worse 
than usual when the news of the battle came in, 
and she seemed to have a knowledge that bad 
news was coming. Twice, the night before, I came 
down-stairs, and found her walking about, and she 
could say nothing but that she knew, she knew he 
was wounded. When Ferris got the —_ in the 
morning, he brought me the news, and she rushed 
into the room in her night-dress, and tore the 
paper from him. “Look there!” she said: 
“dangerously wounded !” and then she sat down, 
quite still and silent. Ferris carried her down- 
stairs, and put her into her bed; after a while 
she began to cough, not violently at all, but the 
blood came with it ; and when the doctor arrived, 
I saw he had not much hope of her. From that 
time she lasted but a fortnight. She suffered very 
little, and was quite content, so far as I could make 
out, for she said only a few sentences—that we were 
to take care of the child—and that the child was 
too young to miss her and its father. She never 
expressed a wish of any kind, and for the last four 
days was hardly awake half an hour at a time. She 
died early in the morning—I was standing beside 
her, holding her hand, and thinking she looked 
better, more life-like—when she opened her eyes 
with a smile, closed them again, and turned her 
head away. That was all.’ 

‘Have you written to my son?’ 

‘No, my lady. Ferris and I did not know 
what to do; because we could not tell whether 
Captain Mervyn was alive or dead. So we thought 
it better to wait until the next news from the war 
should come in, and then, if he was still alive, to 
write, and tell him the truth.’ 

‘ And if you had learned that he was dead,’ said 
Lady Mervyn, almost in a whisper, ‘what would 
you have done then ?’ 


‘We should have written to your ladyship, to 
ascertain your wishes respecting your grandchild’ 
replied Mrs Ferris, respectfully, but firmly. Some 
dim perception of the state of Lady Mervyn’s mind 
was coming to her, and her honest, kindly nature 
revolted at the pride and coldness which held out, 
immovable, invincible, under such circumstances, 

‘You would have done rightly. However, it is 
better that, though late, my son has told me the 
truth himself. I do not now wish to express any 
opinion upon the subject of his marriage ; it would 
be useless, if it were not also too late. We know 
nothing but that he was living when the last mail 
left the Crimea, and there is hope in that. I came 
to London to carry out the wishes he expressed in 
his letter, whether he should be spared to me or 
not. But, as—as it has been otherwise ordained’— 
Mrs Ferris listened for some word of pity for the 
young heart which had broken under the load of 
its love and grief for this woman’s son; but no 
such word came—‘ there is no opportunity for my 
doing so. I conclude you or Mr Ferris will com- 
municate with Captain Mervyn,’ 

‘I will ask Ferris what he thinks best, my lady, 
and let you know,’ replied Mrs Ferris, as coldly 
and as stiffly as Lady Mervyn herself had spoken ; 
‘but I feel sure he will think your ladyship is the 
properest person to tell the captain the dreadful 
news. I am sure,’ she continued, suddenly re- 
lapsing into tears, ‘I don’t know how he will ever 
bear it. Poor fellow! poor fellow! He will wish 
he had died of his wounds, if he lives to know that 
his Lucy is gone !’ 

‘ Hush, for God’s sake, hush !’ cried Lady Mervyn, 
seizing Mrs Ferris by the arm. ‘ Don’t say such 
dreadful words!’ 

‘Ah, yes, they’re dreadful; but they’re true, 
You never saw her, and you don’t care, and you 
think, perhaps, that Captain Mervyn will take it 
lightly, in the midst of the war and the bustle, and 
get over it easily, as men do; but you wouldn’t 
think that, my lady, if you had seen them together ; 
if you had seen his eyes following every look and 
word of hers, and if you had known how beauti- 
ful and how good she was. He will never get over 
it, never. I don’t say he’ll die, and God forbid he 
should, for the child’s sake, and yours too, and his 
father’s; but as sure as he loved her living, he’ll 
love her dead, all his life. Ah me, there was no 
one like our Lucy!’ 

‘T can’t bear this ; I must end it) thought Lady 
Mervyn ; and she uttered a few words of common- 
place condolence, and then asked if Mr Ferris was 
in the house. Mrs Ferris replied in the affirma- 
tive, and Lady Mervyn expressed a wish to see 
him. As his wife rose to call him, Lady Mervyn 
asked whether there was any likeness of Lucy. 

‘ Only this little photograph, replied Mrs Ferris, 
taking a locket off har watch-chain, and placing it 
in Lady Mervyn’s hand. ‘Captain Mervyn has a 
beautiful miniature of her—this could hardly give 
you any notion of her face.’ 

It was a common photograph, and Lady Mervyn 
was not to blame that she could discover little 
beauty, beyond straight, refined features, and an 
indication of profuse and beautiful hair, in the 
individual whom it represented. She was still 
looking at it when Mrs Ferris returned, accom- 
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you, my lady, and he agrees to it,’ said Mrs Ferris, 
to whom Lady Mervyn handed the locket without 
a word of comment. 

‘You agree that I shall communicate what has 
occurred to my son ?’ asked Lady Mervyn. 

my lady. It is better you should 
do so; and I take the liberty of saying that I 
think we have done our duty in this matter, and 
Iam thankful it has fallen to other hands to do 
theirs now.’ 

Lady Mervyn did not dislike or resent this 
downright way of talking, The man from ‘the 
docks’ was as respectable and straightforward a 
person as his wife, apparently. 

‘Captain Mervyn will take it better from your 
ladyship, since he has told you about his marriage 
himself; and I shan’t be sorry that my wite 
should be saved that much. She has had a sad 
time of it, and she has kept her word to Captain 
Mervyn well.’ 

‘Tam sure of that,’ said Lady Mervyn, with an 
attempt at graciousness, which displeased Mrs 
Ferris more than her previous cold indifference ; 
‘and both he and I will be ready to acknowledge 
it. 

‘T require no thanks for taking care of my own 
sister,’ said Mrs Ferris : ‘she was my sister before 
she was his wife, and her loss is very hard on 
ne.’ 

‘T do not lose sight of that, I assure you, Mrs 
Ferris,’ said Lady Mervyn; ‘but I am in a 
difficult position, called to act for my son under 
the circumstances, and wholly unaware of them 
until a few days ago. Mr Ferris will understand 
that I mean no offence in putting a practical 
question. Had Captain Mervyn — you’ 
(she addressed Ferris) ‘ with funds for the necessary 
expenses ?’ 

‘Yes, my lady. You need not think about 
that ; everything is paid. Lucy had not been used 
to spending meme ; and the sum he left with her 
was ample. He did not think it would go, some 
of it, to pay the undertaker ; but so it was, and he 
was paid to-day. There is only the child to think 
about now, my lady, and I shall be glad to take 
your directions.’ 

‘She shall meet her match for straightforward- 
ness and coming to the point, since she likes that 
kind of thing,” was Mr Ferris’s mental resolve 
from the first look he had given Lady Mervyn. 

‘Iam glad you have had no inconvenience on 
the score of expense,’ said Lady Mervyn. ‘The 
child is here, I conclude?’ She said this in a cold 
tone, which conveyed no wish to see the little 
creature, or any interest in her. 


‘No. Little Lucy has been taken home by a 
friend, close by, until after her mother’s funeral. 
I presume,’ said Mr Ferris—checking his wife, 
as she was about to speak, by an expressive look— 
— ladyship will wish to take charge of the 


‘I am not prepared to do that, said Lady 
Mervyn : ‘in the state of Sir Alexander’s health, 
I could not bring a child to our house without 
consideration.’ 

| ‘That is a pity, my lady. Of course, it’s not 

| for me to dictate, but I should have thought his 
little grandchild might have cheered up the 
gentleman.’ 

Poor Mr Ferris ; his were simple, natural notions 
of life. Lady Mervyn could hardly resist smiling 


at the notion of Sir Alexander's being cheered up 
by a baby. 

‘He is in too suffering a state,’ she answered ; 
‘and besides, I don’t think, when my son is 
made aware of the melancholy event which has 
occurred, that he will wish the child to be removed 
from the care of Mrs Ferris.’ 

‘As to that, my lady,’ said Ferris stoutly, ‘I 
am very sorry to say or do anything to disoblige 
Mervyn, or your either ; but my 
wife can’t take the care of the child. It is not 
likely she could have little Lucy with her without 
growing as fond of her as if she was her own; and 
then she would fret more than I ever mean to let 
her fret about anything, if I can help it, when 
Captain Mervyn’s daughter would have to be 
taken away from her for good and all, to go into 
her own place in the world, and have nothing 
more to do with us. I often told my wife she 
must not be too much wrapped up in her sister, 
for the same reason, because, when Captain Mervyn 
came back, he would, of course, Pao her away 
among his own people, and she would belong to 
them, and not to us. The same thing holds good, 
and more so, about the child, and we have done 
our part—I make bold to say it—well. It is the 
turn of Captain Mervyn’s family now, whether he 
lives or dies, as I should have informed your lady- 
ship by letter, if things had turned out differently, 
and your ladyship must understand at once that 
the child can’t stay here.—Now, don’t talk about 
it, my dear’—he turned to his wife, who was crying, 
and laid his hand upon her shoulder: ‘you know 
very well I don’t mean any unkindness, but quite 
the contrary, and that I am only saying what is 
common-sense.’ 

These purposeful words of Mr Ferris produced 
a commotion in the mind of Lady Mervyn. She 
had not really resolved on any course of action 
whatever with regard to the child; and she was 
quite unprepared for this opposition to her first 
impulse, ut before she could remonstrate, or, 
indeed, reply in any way, Mr Ferris resumed : 
‘There’s another reason, my lady, why it would 
be impossible for us to take the charge of the 
child for more than a very few months, under any 
circumstances, and which makes me determined 
that my wife shall not make new cause of sorrow 
for herself, through having the child with her. 
If your ladyship will excuse my troubling you 
with our affairs, I will explain what must have 
been explained very soon to Captain Mervyn. We 
are not intending to remain in England.’ 

‘Indeed! And where are you going to?’ 

‘We are going out to Sydney. My wife’s 
brother, John Grainger, who went out when poor 
Lucy was married, sends us good accounts of the 
place : he is doing well ; he has made friends ; he has 

ot a good berth ready for me ; I am tired of the 
, sot ; and I always wanted to see what was doing 
at the other side of the world. John Grainger has 
nobody belonging to him but us, and we have 
nobody belonging to us but John Grainger. So 
we are going to pass the rest of our days together ; 
so soon as we can dispose of the shop, and get 
everything settled. I beg your ladyship’s pardon, 
concluded Mr Ferris, ‘for troubling you with this 
explanation, but you see I had to make it, to 
account for our not being able, however it might 
be, to take the charge of the child,’ 

What was the hope, the chance, the vague 
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temptation that stole into Lady Mervyn’s mind, 
as - listened to these words? ‘I quite under- 
stand,’ she answered ; ‘ I see that I must undertake 
this care myself, and I will at once make arrange- 
ments. When do you suppose you will be able to 
leave England ?’ 

‘If Lucy had lived,’ said Mrs Ferris, ‘ we would 
not have gone until the spring ; but now, we shall 
sail, if possible, in January,’ 

‘It’s a great undertaking, and a long voyage,’ 
said Lady Mervyn absently ; then, rousing her 
attention, she said that she would take leave 
of them with the understanding, that the fact of 
his wife’s death should be communicated to her 
son by her, according to her own discretion, de- 
pending upon the report of his condition which 
should reach her by the next mail from the 
Crimea. She added, that she hoped Mrs Ferris 
would furnish her with a brief account, in writing, 
of her sister’s illness and death, which she knew 
Captain Mervyn would wish to have, and asked 
what they rk apene to do with any letter, addressed 
to Lucy, which might reach them. 

‘T shall return it unopened to Captain Mervyn,’ 
replied Mr Ferris. To this Lady Mervyn as- 
sented. She then rose, and said: ‘I shall send for 
the child within three days at the farthest. M 
maid will bring you a letter from me, and will 
take away the little girl, She has a nurse, I 
presume ? 

*O yes, my lady,’ said Mrs Ferris coldly, ‘she 
has a nurse.’ 

‘May I ask you to pay and dismiss her? One 
of my own servants will have the charge of my 
grandchild.’ 

‘I suppose your ladyship will allow us to hear 
of the welfare of the child,’ said Mrs Ferris, ‘until 
we leave England? When Captain Mervyn returns, 
we shall not have neglect from him to fear.’ 

‘Certainly, Mrs Ferris ; you shall have news of 
the child. May I beg that you will send me your 
letter for my son to-morrow. Good-bye.’ 

Mr Ferris silently followed Lady Mervyn to her 
carriage, and when she had driven away, returned 
to the dismal sitting-room, where he found his 
wife crying bitterly. 

‘What an odious woman!’ she exclaimed, ‘What 
an odious, detestable, cold-hearted, unnatural 
woman! Not one word of pity for her poor son ; 
and never a question about little Lucy. She did 
not know our Lucy, and I don’t mind her cruel in- 
difference so much ; but oh, she has no heart, or a 
bad one, eaten up with pride! Thank God, Lucy 
did not know her, and had not to suffer from 
her!’ 

‘Never mind her, my dear, said Mr Ferris ; 
‘she does not know any better. I daresay she has 
had plenty of troubles of her own. You must 
try and recover yourself, now our poor girl is at 
rest. It is a great pity she ever set eyes on David 
Mervyn, but it can’t be helped ; and his mother’s 
pride does herself more harm than it does us, or 
anybody else. 

‘Oh, but, my dear, do you think she will be 
good to the child ?” 

‘Of course, she will. If the captain comes 
home all right, he will see to that; and if he 
doesn’t, little Lucy will be all that’s left of him,’ 


Before Lady Mervyn slept that night, she 
ae a letter, which she posted with her own 


hands on the following morning, before she 
applied herself to the ostensible purposes of her 
visit to London. The letter was addressed to 
‘Mrs Gale, Schoolhouse, Union Street, Man- 
chester.’ 


THE BIRDS OF SHETLAND. 


Tae late Dr Henry L. Saxby, of Balta Sound, 
Unst, a most enthusiastic ornithologist, after spend- 
ing twenty long years, or rather such part of them 
as could be spared for the work, upon a close 
investigation of the birds which, whether as in- 
habitants or visitors, frequent or alight upon the 
Shetland Isles, died before his task was fully com- 
pleted. His brother, however, the Rev. Stephen 
H, Saxby, M.A., vicar of East Clevedon, Somerset, 
came loyally to the front, undertook the duties of 
editor, and did justice to his brother’s memory by 
the publication of The Birds of Shetland: with 
Observations on their Habits, Migration, and Occa- 
sional Appearance. There will be no need to 
commend the volume to the notice of professed 
ornithologists ; but readers in general should be 
informed that they will find in it, over and above 
its few illustrations, cunningly tinted by the litho- 
graphic artist, not only a great deal of entertain- 
ment, but also, perhaps, an incentive towards the 
study of a very charming, instructive, wonderful, 
and, if properly pursued, healthful science. 

Some idea of the energy and success which the 
lamented author shewed and met with in his orni- 
thological career, may be gathered from an enu- 
meration of the cases in which it is said that, with 
few exceptions, or apparent exceptions, ‘ the species 
was first recognised and placed upon the Shetland 
list’ by him. First of all, we find the hobby, a 
bird commonly supposed to be of frequent occur- 
rence in Shetland, but ‘it appears that, under this 
term, are included merlins, kestrels, and sparrow- 
hawks, according to fancy.’ Then we have the 
buzzard (one seen in 1858), the honey-buzzard, the 
marsh harrier, Montagu’s harrier, the long-eared 
owl, Tengmalm’s owl, the great gray shrike (one 
seen in 1870), the song-thrush (one seen), the ring- 
ouzel, the hedge accentor (one seen in October), the 
redstart, the blackcap, the garden-warbler (rare ; 
occurs in September), the white-throat, the lesser 
white-throat, the wood warbler, the willow warbler, 
the chiff-chaff, the fire-crested regulus, the great 
tit (has occurred twice), the blue tit (very scarce), 
the long-tailed tit (four seen at once in 1860), the 
white wagtail, the gray-headed wagtail, Ray’s 
wagtail (a rare straggler), the meadow pipit, the 
black-headed bunting (three recorded), the yellow 
bunting, the siskin (very scarce ; winter), the mealy 
red-poll, the lesser red-poll, the great spotted wood- 
pecker (flocks came in 1861 and 1869), the wryneck 
(twice), the tree-creeper (once, 1859), the sand 
martin (extremely scarce), the turtle-dove, Pallas’ 
sand grouse, the quail (once found, with nest and 
eggs), the dotterel (one shot in 1870), the sanderling, 
the spoonbill, the glossy ibis (one shot in 1862), 
the common sandpiper (very infrequent), the ruff 
(two killed in 1866), the woodcock (becoming 
much less rare), the great snipe, the curlew sand- 

iper, the red-necked phalarope (local), the moor- 
fan (rare ; winter), the bernicle or barnacle goose, 
Bewick’s swan, the pin-tail duck, the garganey 
(very scarce), the common scoter, the smew (very 
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rare), the red-necked grebe, the ringed guillemot, 
Sabine’s = (one seen in 1861), the cuneate-tailed 
gull (doubtful), the cinereous shearwater (occasional), 
and the ‘dusky’ petrel, as to which, however, it is 
surmised that Dr Saxby ‘saw a bird, evidently of 
the petrel family, which he was unable to identify, 
and noted down his observations about it, hoping 
to elucidate something further at a future date,’ 
At anyrate, in Dr Saxby’s own list, the name has 
a note of interrogation placed against it. 

A promise of entertainment has been held out 
to even the unscientific reader who happens to take 
up the volume under consideration ; and that the 
promise is likely to be fulfilled, shall now be made 
evident by examples, 

Dr Saxby and a companion were in quest of some 
‘long-tailed ducks at Penrhyn, on the Traeth Back ;’ 
and the story of their wild-duck chase is told in 
the following lively and characteristic style: ‘ Off 
we set at full speed, loading as we ran, and keeping 
our eyes so intently fixed upon the distant point 
round which the ducks were disappearing, that 
somehow we forgot we were not upon level ground ; 
the consequence was, that my foot caught upon a 
tuft of grass, and I toppled over a rock about 
twelve feet high. The top of my head made a 
dismal clatter among the loose pebbles below ; and, 
upon reckoning up the extent of the damage, it was 
discovered that I had broken a tooth, left a con- 
siderable quantity of facial epidermis upon the 
stones, lost the charge of shot which was intended 
for a very different purpose, severely scratched the 
stock of the gun, and most grievously rent a most 
important article of clothing. Of course, we could 
not think of letting the ducks off after this ; so, 
after a grumble and a hobble or two on my part, 
away we went to the point, and up got the female 
bird within a comfortable distance. I fired, and 
she fell dead, and the male bird immediately flew 
to the spot and settled close beside her, but in a few 
seconds he flew off again. Gordon fired, and he 
fell long out of our reach. By this time the dead 
bird was some distance off, for the tide was falling, 
and the stream inshore was running seawards with 
_ rapidity. I stepped in, not knowing its 

epth, and soon found the water over my waist. 
However, the bird was floating temptingly before 
me; 80 deeper and deeper I had to go, until I had 
at last got hold of it, and then a serious difficulty 
made itself apparent. I had to walk out 
upon a ridge of sand, and now I could not find the 
way back, and there was deep water on all sides, 
Gordon then comforted me with the assurance 
that, if I would but “ kick up my heels,” the stream 
would take me down like a shot to a distant sand- 
bank, where he would soon join me. Accordingly, 
off he set for a boat, while I, in expectation of the 
cruise, threw my shot-belts ashore, and wished 1 
were with them. Then the water began to lift up 
my heels for me ; 80, seizing the duck’s feet in my 
teeth, I turned my face towards the shore, and just 


Hi then, as luck would have it, I arrived at a spot 


where the strength of the stream was but slight ; 
and so, after a flounder and a scramble, I found 
myself landed a good many yards below the place 
where the dang were lying. Gordon soon 
came back, grinning from ear to ear, and in a 


| quarter of an hour more we were safe at the 


nearest inn fire.’ Thus does the votary of science, 
more readily, perhaps, than the keenest sportsman, 
tisk skull, and teeth, and epidermis, and inex- 


pressibles, and even life, in the dauntless pursuit 
of his ‘ specimens,’ 

It may not be generally known that in Shetland 
the cliffs are called banks, and that, ‘in the days 
when fowling was extensively practised,’ to ‘die on 
the banks was looked upon as the most honourable 
death a man could meet with,’ in consequence, no 
doubt, of the combined profit and danger with 
which the fowler’s vocation was attended, inso- 
much that, ‘when two people were quarrelling, 
the crowning reproach of all sometimes took the 
form of the remark: “Ay, but my father died 
like a man—on the banks ; yours, died like a d 
—in his bed.”’ A ludicrous rather than painful 
illustration of the aforesaid danger is afforded by 
an anecdote touching a ‘ would-be fowler in Unst,’ 
who, ‘having undertaken to climb the steep bank,’ 
and being ‘neither very experienced nor very 
brave, although he boasted of being both,’ met 
with a fate similat to, but less disastrous than, that 
of Humpty Dumpty. ‘He pushed upwards,’ we 
are told, ‘very briskly, without ever looking be- 
hind, till he had got to about a hundred and fifty 
feet, when he stopped to breathe. The pause was 
fatal to his self-possession, and he called out in 
tones of horror: “ Men! men! I am going—I am 
going!” He still, however, held on for a little, 
and it was not till he had shrieked many times, 
“T am going!” that he did fall headlong. His 
comrades, having been thus warned, moved the 
boat out off the way, so that the poor fellow came 
sheer down into the deep water. At length he 
rose to the surface, when of course he was instantly 
caught hold of and dragged into the boat. After 
a good many gasps, and a considerable spluttering 
of sea-water from his mouth, his only remark was : 
“Eh, men! this is a sad story—I have lost my 
snufl-box!”’ Perhaps he had indulged in just 
one dram ‘to steady the nerves,’ or ‘in one single 

ipe of cavendish,’ against both which indulgences 
= who proposes to climb is most strongly warned. 

Charges have at all times been freely made 
against the raven of ‘greed, cruelty, and open 
robbery ;’? and Dr Saxby regrets his inability to 
‘add even one word in defence’ of the bird’s 
behaviour in Shetland. Ravens, he says, ‘ will 
scour the hills and glens in quest of a weakly 
sheep, and murder it without the smallest hesita- 
tion. Indeed, I have seen ravens hunting the 
terrified animals down the hillside, striking at 
their heads repeatedly, and, as imagined, 
endeavouring to drive them into the loch below.’ 
Let us, therefore, rejoice over an example of the 
way in which a crafty raven was circumvented by 
a sagacious dog. ‘A dog, which had long been 
very much annoyed by one of these birds which 
frequented his master’s farm, suddenly gave up all 
attempt at retaliation, and was repeatedly seen 
proceeding upon his way with apparent unconcern, 
while his tormentor was evidently using every 
means to provoke the usual snarl and its accom- 
panying unsuccessful spring. Seemingly in despair 
of ever being able to grapple with his enemy, the 
dog could never again be eiticed to forget his own 
want of wings, and consequently the raven grew 
bolder and bolder, hopping along almost beneath 
his very nose, and sometimes even striking him 
with its claws. One day, however, as the dog was 
passing along a low turf wall, the raven thought 
fit to repeat the performance, keeping most provok- 
ingly a little in advance, and occasionally varying 
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the amusement with a croak or a sly pane 
The dog trotted along as briskly as usual, looking 
neither to the right nor to the left. Then the 
raven, making a short circuit, again assailed him 
from above, and passing over his head, was about 
to alight deliberately upon the wall, when the 
dog, making a mighty bound forward, seized his 
enemy by the wing, and tore him literally to 
shreds.’ How easily one of the many superstitions 
connected with the raven was upset by cool 
observation and reflection is related by Dr Saxby 
from his own personal experience. It is popularly 
supposed that ‘the raven is immediately attracted 
to a house where a corpse is lying ;’ and so the 
funereal-looking creature is. But is it the corpse 
or the presence of death that forms the attraction ? 
By no means ; the attraction is the same as that 
which causes ravens in Shetland, where the in- 
habitants are ‘most regular in their attendance at 
kirk, to ‘do far more harm on Sunday than on 
any other day of the week, and that attraction is 
the absence of anybody who might interfere with 
the proceedings of a raven disposed to try a little 
chicken for dinner. Now, ‘in most of Shet- 
land the cottages are isolated, so that, when the 
inhabitants of one of them are out of sight, the 
immediate neighbourhood is perfectly quiet ;’ and 
‘as soon as a death occurs the door is shut, and, 
with very few exceptions, scarcely a human being 
is to be seen ; therefore the ravens, availing them- 
selves of the favourable opportunity, alight fear- 
lessly, and carry off whatever may first present 
itseld? And what — to Shetland applies, 
with the proper modifications, to other places. 
‘The truth became apparent’ to Dr Saxby upon 
acertain melancholy occasion, when, having been 
much ‘perplexed at seeing one or more of these 
dismal-looking birds upon the roof, he suddenly 
saw ‘one pounce upon a chicken and make off 
with it.’ The fact appears to be that the raven, 
like the undertaker, has the decency to wear black, 
and to look solemn whilst hovering about the spot 
where death presides; but has no concern, either 
as a cause or as a mysterious concomitant, in the 
matter, beyond the opportunity it offers of doing a 
profitable stroke of business. 

About the hooded crow, which is abundant in 
Shetland, there is at least one singular belief. 
Large flocks of them meet in spring, and are popu- 
larly supposed to hold a ‘craas’ court, at which 
they try and execute criminals. It is maintained, 
even by ‘comparatively modern writers,’ that the 
court meets, that a few only of the crows take an 
active part in the proceedings, the rest being spec- 
tators merely, and that, when the court breaks up, 
the bodies of those that have been condemned and 
executed are found upon the ground. ‘For my 
own part,’ says Dr Saxby, ‘I can only assert that I 
have watched these assemblies scores of times, but 
have observed nothing particularly worthy of 
mention, with the exception of an occasional short- 
lived squabble, such as is constantly occurring in 
any large flock of birds. I believe, however, that 
a considerable amount of courting takes place at 
these meetings, having noticed that pairing takes 

lace very soon after the dispersal of the flock.’ 

e hooded crow, we are informed, ‘makes a most 
intelligent and interesting pet, but it requires to 
be kept in confinement, otherwise it will get into 
the house and do serious mischief. I have known 
one enter a window, carry off everything from a 


dressing-table, and then completely destroy nearly | 
the whole of the wall-paper, beginning at the 
cornice. It also proves very me een to chil- 
dren.’ Few people would dream of a cormorant as 
a me ; but ‘it is very easily domesticated,’ we are 
told, ‘and, when treated with kindness, will become 
exceedingly docile, exhibiting a very high degree 
of intelligence, and an amount of affection scarcely 
to be expected from a bird which, in its wild state, 
is remarkable for its extreme shyness of man’ A 
very comical figure must have been cut by the 
pet cormorant that, having caught and swallowed 
one after the other, five starlings which were to 

to him, ‘with difficulty waddled away to his 
favourite corner of the coal-shed, where’ he was 
‘left sitting, face to the wall, upon a lump of coal, 
the legs of the last starling still projecting from 
the corner of his mouth.’ 

Magnus Troil, in Scott’s Pirate, chapter the first, 
towards the end, speaks of ‘the skylark I once 
heard in Caithness, or the nightingale that I have 
read of ;’ from which one would infer that, in the 
famous Udaller’s, or rather in the great wizard’s 
own opinion, the skylark or laverock was unknown 
in Shetland. But, though it becomes scarce in 
winter, during the summer it is one of the com- 
monest of the land birds ; its song has been heard 
‘as early as the 22d of February,’ and in summer 
it has been heard ‘in full song every hour in the 
twenty-four.’ So sacred, in Shetland, is the skylark 
held, that ‘it is but seldom that either the birds 
or their eggs are disturbed’ Should the reason of 
this forbearance be sought, the answer will prob- 
ably be: ‘Weel, if ye look under a laverock’s 
tongue, ye’ll see three spots, and they say that 
every one is a curse upo’ him that interferes 
wi’ it. 

A curious fact is, that the redbreast is uncom- 
mon in Shetland, ‘although every Shetlander 
believes this bird to be common throughout the 
islands.” According to Dr Saxby, however, ‘the 
name “Robin Redbreast” is invariably applied 
there to the common wren, which is at all times 
abundant. The true redbreast,’ he continues, ‘is 
very rarely seen, and it is not a little singular that 
a bird so hardy, and so ready to adapt itself to 
circumstances, should never remain to breed, 
although, according to Messrs Baikie and Heddle, 
it resides in Orkney throughout the year. An 
Unst man, one winter, brought me a redbreast 
which he had killed in his corn-yard, and great 
was his disappointment on ascertaining the name 
of his prize ; he, poor fellow, having been under 


the impression that it must be a bird of extraor 
dinary value. 

One of the most remarkable birds, ‘short though 
the visit may be’ which it ‘pays to the Shetland ] 


Islands every year,’ is ‘the t skua,’ or ‘skooi, 
otherwise called ‘ bonxie.’ tis indeed a pity that 
‘such a name should be so near its disappearance 
from the list of species breeding in the British 
Isles, but, we are told, ‘that consummation cannot 
now be very far away. Gone,’ says our authority 
mournfully, ‘ from its last stronghold on the Main- 
land, Rona’s Hill, gone from Saxaford, cruelly 
thinned down in the remote island of Foula, and re- 
duced to avery few pairs on Hermaness, it will soon 
be only a memory of the past. Indeed, but for the 
exertions of the york family, it would have been 
lost to us long ago. As ‘the eggs of this bird are 
naturally much prized,’ and as they, consequently, 
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fetch a price, ‘numerous frauds are com- 
mitted’ in supplying them, ‘the variations in 
colouring of course rendering this the more easy. 
2 And although it is in most cases easy to 
detect the imposition, it is very difficult to define 
the precise points of distinction. ... When the 
young are about, the birds become very daring, 
sometimes even knocking a man’s hat from his 
head. A dog has no chance with them, for they 
buffet him so severely in their rapid swoops that 
he soon has to retire discomfited’ The bonxie 
is ‘a fierce and formidable bird: not only does it 
compel other birds to supply its wants, by inter- 
cepting them when carrying fish, and taking it 
from them by force, but it will sometimes make a 
rey of the unfortunate bird itself, instead of, its 
fish, killing even birds as large as a gull. The 
strong curved claws and powerful bill, hooked at 
the point, are weapons with which no bird that 
flies will care to have much to do... . Indeed, the 
skooi would have been lost to us before now, at 
anyrate in Unst, had it not been for the feeling that 
its presence was a protection to the flocks against 
the eagle ; not even the erne himself causing any 
alarm to a colony of the great skuas, or being 
allowed to lord it in their domain. In size and 
weight we have nothing among the Laride, save 
only the Greater Black-backed or the Glaucous 
Gulls, to surpass or even to rival this splendid 


. It is to be hoped that the reader’s appetite will 
w by what it has thus far been fed on, and not 
appeased until the whole volume has been 

devoured, 


ATR-BRAKES FOR RAILWAY TRAINS. 


Aone the accidents which so frequently occur 
on railways, not a few are due to the inability 
of the engine-driver to stop a train in proper 
time. If the train is heavy, if the speed is 
preat, if (especially) the great weight and the 
igh s are combined in the same instance, 
the difficulty is all the greater. An obstacle may 
be clearly seen on the metals ahead ; but the driver 
may be powerless to stop the train in sufficient 
time, and within a sufficient distance, to avert 
collision. The companies, urged thereto by a 
regard for their own interest, as well as by the 
oe of the public press, the legislature, 
and the Board of Trade, have made numerous 
experiments on newly invented brakes, that will 
have the effect of stopping a train quickly. The 
brake commonly in use is, as every one knows, 
a skid, which is made to press on the tire of a 
wheel by the action of a lever, and thereby retard 
the revolution of the wheel itself. But besides 
the insufficiency of the means to the end proposed, 
there is hereby produced great destruction of tire 
and rail by friction. 
_ What is called the disc brake, by Schoubersky, 
‘is now under trial in Russia. It claims to stop 
a train in ten seconds, either at the will of the 
brakesman, or by a self-acting power in case of 
Tupture or other casualty; but, of course, such 
@ claim has to be well tested. A disc is made to 
| press on the wheel, instead of a block of metal or 
wood ; and as many of the wheels are thus pro- 
vided as may be considered necessary. All are 
brought into action at one moment by compressed 


any density found by experience to be best, is con- 
veyed to the several carriages through tubes to the 
rear of the discs or round brakes, and drives them 
against the am ory of the corresponding wheels, 
The pipes are laid throughout and alongside the 
carriages, and are furnished with taps placed 
within easy reach. But it strikes us there is a 
fallacy in the arrangement. As there are not as 
many brakesmen as discs, the aid of the passengers 
is to be invoked ; ‘any one who notices the pos- 
sibility of a collision is able to stop the train, by 
simply opening the tap to let free the compressed 
air ;’ but suppose ‘any one,’ if a passenger, to be 
either timid or ignorant, may he not do more harm 
than good by interfering ? 

Most of the newly invented or proposed brakes 
are purely mechanical in their action ; a lever 
being pressed down by hand, or a handle turned, 
to cause a brake or any block of wood or metal to 
press against the wheel. But unless the lever- 
pressure is considerable, and the brakesman always 
on the alert, the effect —— is not adequate to 
the requirements ; our locomotive superintendents 
and engineers are not likely to lose sight of any- 
thing new in this direction, if at all feasible. 
Attention is more generally directed to some other 
kind of power, something different from or super- 
added to the mere action of the brakesman. Such 
is the purpose held in view by a French inventor, 
M. Le Chatelier, who adopts a method of intro- 
ducing water from the boiler into the steam-chest, 
in order to retard, and then prevent the action of 
the piston. Whatever other deficiencies there may 
be in this plan, it certainly would have the dis- 
advantage of being applicable to locomotives only ; 
while it would also cause a great loss of heat. Ex- 
perimenters are looking forward rather to the use 
of air than of mechanical power or of water ; one 
such invention, by Schoubersky, we have just 
noticed ; and we may now describe another which 
is at present attracting a large amount of attention. 

The Westinghouse air-brake (or break, for the 
word is spelt in both ways) was invented in 
America about four years ago. Mr Westinghouse 
constructs the me at Pittsburgh, United 
States ; it is largely used on the railways of that 
country, and has been undergoing many tests in 
England. The primary motors are an air-pump 
and an air-reservoir on the engine ; the secondary, 
an air-cylinder under each carriage, with air-pipes 
coming from the reservoir, and mechanism to act 
on the brake-blocks. The air-pump is of peculiar 
construction ; steam from the locomotive keeps it 
constantly in action while the train is going on ; 
but its speed can be kept down to any limit, so 
low as one stroke per minute, The reservoir is 
kept constantly filled with air by the pump ; and 
by a well-conceived automatic arrangement, when- 
ever this air is below a certain pressure, the pump 
at once begins to work more briskly. This re- 
quired pressure, sixty or seventy pounds to the 
square inch, may be reduced. by the supply of the 
brake, by leakage, or by any other cause ; but the 
incr action of the airpump soon restores it. 
No brakesman is sequel to insure that the 
reservoir shall be always full of compressed air ; 
this is left to the intelligence (so to speak) of the 
machinery itself ; but his hand is needed when the 
train is required to be stopped. He turns the tap 
that regulates the communication ; the compressed 


air, This air, compressed in a separate chamber to 


air rushes along the pipes, fills the cylinder (one to 
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of the inventor of the apparatus now under notice. 

The Westinghouse brake is in use on several 
American railways, and under trial on many 
others; the experiments in testing the brake 
being attended with marked success, The reader 
will perhaps have noticed, in one of our recent 
columns headed ‘The Month, a paragraph to 
the effect that the air-brake has been carefully 
examined and tested by a committee of the 
Franklin Institute of Philadelphia. Until that 
trial, the brake-blocks were only applied to 


the brake-blocks ; whereas the pressure-brake has 


no such aid, being dependent on the compressing-’ 


pump alone. 
It will be hard, indeed, with so many ingenious 
minds at work on the subject, if we cannot be more 


free from railway collisions in the future than we | 


have been in the past. 
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each ge ), and sets the brake-action in motion. | the wheels of carriages and vans ; but now it is 
As the cylinder is about equidistant from all| applied also to the driving-wheels of the loco- 
the wheels of the carriage to which it is attached, | motive, whereby the stopping-power is much in- 
its power is not required to be thrown to any | creased. The committee gave a highly favour. 
great distance. The blocks or brakes, made of| able report, and awarded to Mr Westinghouse a 
cast-iron, are not bolted at two or three points to| medal and premium set apart for rewarding 
bars, but are attached to them by a pivot ; this | mechanical inventions, 
allows the carriage-spring to have some play ; It is much to the credit of American engineers 
apart of the spring-action is transferred to the | that their endeavours to improve the railway brake 
cushion of air which acts on the brake-piston ;| are receiving attention from English companies, 
and thus the passengers in the carriage experience | notwithstanding the abundance of engineering 
little or no jar or vibration when the brake is acting. | talent among ourselves. Mr J. Y. Smith’s contin- 
The mechanism immediately connected with each | uous vacuum-brake is competing for honours with 
block need not be described in detail; its principle | the Westinghouse system, just described. It is 
will be soon understood. When a train is being | adopted on the Baltimore and Philadelphia, Con- 
made up, by linking the carriages one behind | necticut River, Boston and Albany, Boston and 
another, the air-pipes of the several carriages are | Lowell, Boston and Maine, and several other rail- 
temporarily connected by lengths of india-rubber | ways in the United States, Described as concisel 
tubing, adjusted quickly and in an air-tight | as possible, this brake acts as follows: Beneat 
manner. en the compressed air from the air- ok oak e and van is a service of two-inch 
pump and air-reservoir reaches any particular | piping ; and these pipes are made continuous from No. 
carriage, through the pipes and tubes, it enters and | carriage to carriage by the intervention of flexible —— 
fills the cylinder ; in connection with this cylinder | tubing. A simple framework under the carriage 
is a rod acting on a rocking-bar ; and finally the | supports a compressible india-rubber cylinder about 
rocking-bar acts on the brake-blocks. The air-| two feet long by sixteen inches diameter ; being It wa: 
reservoir is immediately beneath the foot-plate of | stretched upon four rings, this cylinder may be the ne 
the engine ; the engine-driver contracts it by a/| expanded or contracted in the manner of a concer- le wi 
slight movement of a tap, and a part of the tubing | tina. It is connected at one end with the piping; th 
enables him also to communicate with the guard | and at the other end, by means of bell-crank levers, + 
at the rear of the train. with the brake-gear of the several wheels. On the and t 

It is generally admitted that the inventor of | locomotive are an air-ejector, an air-valve, a vacuum The f 

this beautiful apparatus has sought to grapple | gauge, connection piping and tubing, and the neces- am n 
with most of the evils and difficulties that attend | sary valves and levers. A vacuum in the piping descen 
the use of other brakes ; whether successfully, in | cylinders, produced by the air-ejector, sets the foresh: 
a financial, as well as a practicable point of view, | brakes in immediate action along the whole length hopes 
is just the problem that railway companies are | of the train, As the air is sucked out of the cylin- We 
interested in solving. In country districts with | ders by the ejector, so does the atmosphere press littl 
scanty traffic, the brake-machinery is generally | upon them outside, and shorten their length in il 
slight in character ; for there are but few trains | concertina fashion: the effect of this shortening is thing s 
to suffer by collision. In and near the metropolis | to produce the required pull upon the levers, and now a 
and other large towns, however, where the trains | thus to work the brake-blocks. All the wheels vanish 
follow one another quickly, continuous brakes are | are acted upon at once; and each brake-block been n 
now generally used, applying a retarding power | closely embraces, when in action, about one-eighth the In 
to all or nearly all the carriages at the same | or one-tenth of the circumference. In an experi- was in’ 
instant. Hereby arise two evils : the skidding of | mental trip on the Central Railway of New Jersey, that he 
the wheels wears away the tires quickly, by fric- | in May 1873, a train of twelve carriages, with an WwW 
tion and heat; and the engers experience | engine of thirty-five tons, when running on the h » 
unwelcome sensations—by the jarring of the car- | level at thirty-six miles an hour, stopped in twenty- mre 
riages while the skidding is on, and by a sudden | two and a half seconds of time, and seven hundred |} Mj} # 882 
shock when it is removed. Mr Westinghouse has | and forty-eight feet of distance ; when at twenty wells} 
sought to avert all these inconveniences, by giving | miles an hour, sixteen seconds, and three hundred shrubs, 
a degree of elasticity to the action of the brake. | and ninety feet. In London, this brake was tested little p 
When it was sought to remedy the defects of | successfully on the St John’s Wood branch of the but the 
continuous mechanical brakes by the substitution | Metropolitan Railway, in July of the present year. that Ih 
of continuous air-brakes (which several inventors} We do not touch upon any question of rivalry from 
have done besides and before Mr Westinghouse), | between the two inventors; this is a matter for ps 
the difficulty was to get the compressed air| decision by those who are directly interested in |] ™° 
instantly to work, and to keep it always ready | obtaining the best brake at a reasonable price. It Thad 
charged as long as the train is moving: this matter | may, however, be remarked, that the vacuum-brake had ser 
has obviously received close attention on the part | utilises the pressure of the atmosphere in applying |} the clin 
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